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the side of the chancel; the piece under 
discussion, however, doubtless hung in a 
throne room of the Vatican. 

Fabio Chigi, Pope Alexander VII, whose 
arms (quarterly della Rovere and Chigi) 
appear on the crimson field of this work, 
was born in Siena in 1599; his forbears 
were of notable Italian lineage, figuring 
among the powerful aristocracy of their 
day. Fabio early displayed a taste for 
scholarship and at the age of twenty-six 
received the doctorates of philosophy and 
theology from the University of Siena. 
As envoy-extraordinary of Innocent X, 
his able defense of the papal interests at 
the conferences of Minister and Osnabriick 
preceding the Peace of Westphalia, an- 
tagonized Mazarin, whose hostility in 
later years led to continued difficulties 
with the court of France. After a brilliant 
ecclesiastical career of some twenty-five 
years he was elected pope in 1 65 5 . 

Upon his accession to the papal throne 
he abandoned the principles of his pre- 
decessor, who had levied upon the coffers 
of peasants to meet the extravagances of 
a sumptuous court, and the early years 
of his reign reflected his simplicity of 
taste and his high moral tone. His 
brother and his luxury-loving nephews, 
however, had little sympathy with this 
unwonted mode of life, and upon their 
advent, extravagance once more became 
the order of the day within the circle 
of the Vatican. The Pope, nevertheless, 
indulged his natural taste for literature 
and art and gathered about him men of 
science and artists. He was the munifi- 
cent patron of Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, 
the Florentine painter and sculptor, whose 
genius he employed to reconstruct and 
beautify the thoroughfares of the papal 
city; the splendid Piazza Colonna and the 
Collegio Romano, as well as the colon- 
nade of the Vatican, were built at this 
time. 

Nor were the minor arts neglected, as is 
evidenced by the lavish gifts of churchly 
fabrics bestowed upon the cathedral of 
his native city and there preserved in the 
Opera del Duomo, 1 the Cathedral Mu- 

x Cf. Gielly in Les Arts, No. 136, April, 1913, 
P. 4- 



seum, where one may see an exquisitely 
embroidered chasuble signed by Antonio 
Peregrino, which is said to have been work- 
ed after designs by Raphael. 

The Museum dossal with its inscrip- 
tion "ALEXANDER VII P.M. ANNO 
QUARTO" is a notable document; with 
its sturdy oak branches and elaborate 
heraldic devices wrought in gold upon crim- 
son damask and velvet from the looms of 
northern Italy, it ably represents the colos- 
sal scale upon which Renaissance needle- 
work was sometimes designed. 

In the Sienese collection there is another 
piece worthy of mention in this connection, 
an altarpiece possibly from the same 
atelier as the dossal; in this the design, 
a symmetrical arrangement of foliated 
scrolls worked in high relief, alternates 
with the arms of the Chigi family, the arms 
in this instance differing from those of 
the Museum piece in being surmounted by 
the cap and tassels of the cardinal, which 
mark it as a work dating between the years 
1652 and 1655, Alexander having been 
elected cardinal in 1652 and pope in 1655. 
The Museum hanging, bearing the papal 
insignia, would necessarily date several 
years later, as the years of his pontificate 
covered the period between 1655 and 1667. 

F.M. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTING 

1HE purpose of this article is to con- 
sider briefly the development of nineteenth- 
century French painting and to refer to 
certain examples in the Museum which 
illustrate it. In France, to speak exactly, 
is the one school of our day. Only there 
has there been any continuous tradition; 
elsewhere efforts of one generation have 
been discarded by the next. This period 
is comparable to the great epochs of the 
past in number of great artists and in 
quality of talent. The fact that it did not 
produce such supreme works as other ages 
is explained by its social conditions. Be- 
fore, the direction and the great oppor- 
tunities were given first by the Church, 
then by the Court, but in the last century 
these were lacking or too rapidly changing 
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to mould artistic effort and there is no great 
cathedral nor a Vatican nor a Versailles for 
its monument. The client counts for much 
in the doing of a masterpiece and modern 
democracy is unfavorable to the race of 
clients. Consulting his own whims, the 
patron of today buys what pleases his 
fancy, and the artist, working alone, fol- 



a "return to Nature" and such it was, 
though this fact is not obviously evident 
before his great pictures of pompous subject 
and cold treatment. But his portraits, 
for which the sitter alone was his inspira- 
tion, show that his work contained in germ 
all the naturalism that followed. The 
one example belonging to the Museum, 




THE ABDUCTION OF REBECCA 
BY EUGENE DELACROIX 



lows his individual inspiration and personal 
preference as never before. The resulting 
freedom, though it gives an engaging 
flavor to the productions of the time, is 
inimical to stability and sustained effort. 

David in 1800 had already painted great 
works in his characteristic style. He was 
the outcome of the Europe-wide movement 
that, in revolt against the affectations of the 
time, had been looking toward antiquity as 
its guide in art. He considered his painting 



Mile, du Val-d'Ognes (Gallery D 6), is an 
admirable representation of his portraiture 
except perhaps that the young and charm- 
ing lady does not give full scope to his 
powers of characterization. If this picture 
be compared with the work of the contem- 
porary Englishmen — Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough, etc. — the great stride toward nat- 
uralism that David made becomes at once 
evident. 

His influence was well-nigh supreme; 
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only one of his fellows escaped it — 
Prud'hon, who though his taste was clas- 
sical yet clothed his conceptions in a suave 
and sensuous atmosphere after the ex- 
ample of Correggio or Leonardo that was 
the opposite of David's austere aspect. 
Prud'hon left no direct following. 

Among David's pupils were two currents. 
The first group carried on the technical 
qualities of the master's art — clear line, 
calm form, sculpturesque pose — giving to 
their paintings more or less the appear- 
ance of colored drawings, and also the 
acceptance of what was then considered 
the antique ideal. These were called the 



and then later to Raphael, who remained 
throughout his long career his guiding force. 
His tendency was to ignore shadows, model- 
ing the forms in full light and flat colors, 
thus preparing the way for one of the 
peculiarities of later painting, as in the 
Impressionists and the artists who have 
appeared since their time. No modern 
has approached him in the power of ex- 
pressing substance and character by 
grandly synthesized line unless it be his 
own follower Degas. Ingres was never 
wholly successful in depicting emotion nor 
did he seem able to co-ordinate his more 
ambitious works into a unified whole. 




DON QUIXOTE 
BY HONORE DAUMIER 



Classics and among them Girodet, Gerard, 
and the great Ingres were prominent. 
The point of departure of the second 
group was David's frequent use of con- 
temporary subject matter. During the 
Revolution several such pictures were 
made (the Oath of the Tennis Court, Marat 
Assassinated, etc.) and Napoleon called 
upon him to represent scenes of imperial 
ceremony. Of this second group Gros 
was the first, soon followed by Gericault 
and Delacroix. They infused reality, 
liveliness, and color into their work — the 
backgrounds were given more considera- 
tion, and the outline became accidental as it 
appears in nature. To them has been ap- 
plied the name of Romantics. 

Ingres' love of exact outline led him to 
the admiration of the Italian primitives 



His simpler pictures of quiet poses and 
his drawings are the most satisfactory. 
The pair of excellent portraits by him 
recently purchased, M. and Mme. Le- 
blanc, will not be brought to America 
until after the war. That of Mme. 
Leblanc interested him particularly, as 
the number of preliminary sketches for 
the work testifies. 

Though the inspiration of the founders 
of romanticism came from David, only 
Gros, the earliest, was his direct pupil. 
His remarkable battle and historical 
pictures were starting points for the 
others, Gericault and Delacroix. Geri- 
cault in his earliest work chose scenes 
from every-day life — horses, military sub- 
jects, and contemporary happenings — in 
a sort of Michael Angelesque style. 
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Among these last was his great success, 
the Raft of the Medusa, now in the 
Louvre. Of this work the Museum owns 
a small sketch or more probably a later 
copy (Gallery 17). The subject is an 
incident of 18 16. A French frigate, the 
Medusa, was wrecked and the crew and 
passengers took to the boats and a raft. 
The boats were lost but the raft was 
rescued after twelve days of horror; of the 
one hundred and forty-nine who embarked 
on it from the wreck only fifteen were 



Victor Hugo, and Walter Scott had dis- 
covered the Middle Ages, Shakespeare and 
Dante were again appreciated, and to all 
of these influences Delacroix reacted. The 
Abduction of Rebecca (Gallery 17) shows 
how Scott's Ivanhoe fired his imagination. 
The Sultan of Morocco (Vanderbilt loan, 
Gallery 16) is an example of the Oriental 
subject, which he was the first to make 
fashionable. His stimulators among the 
older masters were Rubens, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese; among the moderns, Goya 




THE FUNERAL 
BY EDOUARD MANET 



left. The revolutionary spirit of Geri- 
cault's art is evidenced by his selection 
of this episode. Preparing for the Horse 
Race by Horace Vernet (also Gallery 17), 
a free imitation of Gericault in subject 
and treatment, shows the master's style 
as satisfactorily as the small Raft of the 
Medusa. 

Gericault died young, but Delacroix, 
who had benefited by his companionship, 
carried on his ideas and added to his 
qualities a richness of color that compares 
with that of the great Venetians, a more 
sensitive drawing, and bold and nervous 
brush handling. History, poetry, actual- 
ity all furnished him with themes. Goethe, 



and the Englishmen Constable and Tur- 
ner. His eager mind was ever on the 
lookout for new inspirations; the theory of 
color which the Impressionists afterward 
put in practice he had observed and set 
down in his Journal. 

Daumier, one of the greatest and most 
personal of French artists, who began 
as an illustrator, ranks with Delacroix. 
He founded himself on Charlet, a draughts- 
man who had studied with Gros. His 
political cartoons and drawings of man- 
ners were marked by an intensity that 
only Goya has equaled. His paintings 
are executed with simplicity and direct- 
ness in a fashion that might have been in- 
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spired by Rembrandt, but they have a sense 
of weight and solidity, a power of express- 
ing the third dimension, that Rembrandt 
himself might have envied. The character- 
ization in his pictures verges on caricature. 
There are two works by him in Gallery 21 — 
Don Quixote and Les Avocats, a ferocious 
painting of three lawyers talking, lent by 
Mr. Blumenthal. 

Pictures had been taking on more and 
more of the real aspect of nature and 
realism was the inevitable next step. It 
came with Courbet, who proclaimed that 
nothing should be invented, that only 
things actually seen should be represented, 
and that the function of the imagination 
was to find the most complete expression 
of what was chosen for subject. Courbet 
with his enormous vitality and mastery 
was the fitting chief of this movement 
which up to the culmination of the Impres- 
sionists (as the later Realists came to be 
called)furnished the most vigorous influence 
in the later part of the century. His 
manner of painting was somewhat that of 
Caravaggio and Ribera; he made no effort 
for bright or pretty color. His ideal, most 
successfully carried out, was the expression 
of the energy and fecundity of nature. 
In Gallery 2 1 may be seen one of his impor- 
tant nudes, the Woman with a Parrot, 
lent anonymously, and two landscapes, a 
Coast Scene and a Snow Scene which, 
though excellent in themselves, give no 
worthy idea of his great power in this 
branch of subject. 

These are the three more or less dis- 
tinct tendencies on which nineteenth-cen- 
tury painting is built up. 

Ingres' single influence is found in a 
large number of painters, among whom are 
Flandrin, Delaunay, and others, and a 
somewhat later group represented by 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, and Lefebvre; the 
last three are generously represented in 
our collection. The works of these show 
the empty shell of Ingres' teaching — the 
superficial resemblance without any of the 
master's real quality. 

Delacroix' guidance was more productive 
than that of Ingres and many great pic- 
tures have been painted by artists of his 
following. Some are represented in the 



Museum. By Decamps are the Night 
Patrol at Smyrna (Gallery 17), and two 
small pictures of the Vanderbilt Collection 
(Gallery 16), An Italian Family and A 
Bashi-Bazouk. By Fromentin, whose 
book, Les Maitres d'Autrefois, is more 
important than his paintings, are Arabs 
Crossing the Ford (Gallery 17) and two 
pictures of the Vanderbilt loan in Gallery 
16. Isabey is represented by as good a 
picture as he produced, The Banquet Hall 
(Gallery 17), and Isabey's follower, Monti- 
celli, by two pictures which are now on 
view in Gallery 21. The military painters, 
Meissonier, de Neuville, and Detaille 
(paintings in galleries 16 and 21), have 
popularized the practices of Gros. 

Millet should be placed among those 
influenced by Delacroix, though Daumier 
as well stimulated him. Millet's aim was 
most ambitious; he wished his creations to 
personify the struggle and suffering of 
humanity. In the Vanderbilt Collection 
(Gallery 16) are two of his famous com- 
positions, the Sower and the Water 
Carrier, as well as three smaller works. 
Two pictures by him belong to the Mu- 
seum, Autumn (Gallery D 6) and a tiny 
Garden Scene, not at present on exhibition. 

Manet carried on the evolution led by 
Courbet, whose dusky aspect he replaced 
by clear tones that toward the end of his 
life became the vibrant hues of the Impres- 
sionists. His early inspiration came from 
Velazquez and Goya and this phase is 
shown in Gallery 21 by three splendid 
pictures — The Girl with a Parrot, The 
Boy with a Sword, and the Dead Christ 
with Angels, the last being lent. The 
Funeral in the same gallery marks the 
stage in his career when he had abandoned 
the studio effects of the earlier time and 
was beginning to paint out of doors. 

Although they are later in time than 
certain artists who have not yet been 
mentioned, it is convenient at this point to 
note the Impressionists who come directly 
out of the Courbet tradition and Manet. 
Boudin, by whom the Museum owns only 
one small picture, the Beach at Trouville 
(Gallery 19), and the Dutchman, Jong- 
kind, whose Honfleur (Gallery 17) and 
Sunset on the Scheldt (Gallery 14) can be 
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counted of the French school, are the 
earliest. Bazille, Sisley, Pissarro, and 
Monet seem to have reacted on Manet 
himself in his late years. Monet marks 
the culmination of the theory of the 
Realists and with him the development 
ceases. Monet's pictures in the Museum, 
all lent, will be found in Gallery 21. 

We now go back to the artists who were 
eclectics, combining the qualities of differ- 
ent currents. The important group of 



Notwithstanding that his career was 
short, and that he wavered between the 
styles of Ingres and Delacroix, working 
first in the spirit of one and then in that of 
the other, he produced epoch-making 
pictures. His younger friend, Puvis de 
Chavannes, carried on his style after his 
death, with the success that all the world 
knows. Eight pictures in the Museum 
(Gallery 21 and northwest stairway) rep- 
resent the art of Puvis. Of these the 




MADAME CHARPENTIER AND HER CHILDREN 
BY PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR 



these was that which fused the teachings 
of the Classics and the Romantics. Dela- 
roche and Couture were the popular artists 
of this category in their day, though now 
out of fashion. Couture's pictures in the 
Museum are Day Dreams (Gallery 17), 
the Volunteers, and the Realist (both 
Vanderbilt loan, Gallery 16). Baudry, 
the painter of the decorations in the Paris 
Opera House, is of this same parentage, as 
are also a number of painters of whom 
Gerome, represented by six works on view 
here, is the type. The most talented 
and significant of this group is Chasseriau. 



Museum owns but one, the Shepherd's 
Song, a part of a composition that he 
painted in the Palais des Arts at Lyons. 
Three of his examples here are sketches for 
wall decorations, a branch of art in which 
Puvis leads all painters since the sixteenth 
century. Similar to him in origin is Gustave 
Moreau. This particular development, 
which displays many of the qualities of 
older French tradition, that of Poussin for 
one, and still farther back and more re- 
motely that of the sculptors of the cath- 
edrals, has been followed later by Gauguin, 
an artist of force and originality. 
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The union of the Romantics with the 
Realists produced divergent artists ac- 
cording to the proportions of the mixture. 
The worthily popular Barbizon school, 
for example, Rousseau, Dupre, Diaz, 
Troyon, etc., whose pictures are so plenti- 
ful in our collection, comes under this head, 
as do Daubigny (Galleries 16, 17, and 21), 
Bastien Lepage, whose Joan of Arc is 
exhibited in Gallery 21, and also that 
delightful and important artist Renoir, 
whose sensitive talent at times recalls the 



later by examining nature with the eyes of 
a Realist. His successful pictures have 
the reality of the Impressionists within 
the ordered line and balance of the Classics 
— a rare combination. We may pride 
ourselves on the number of his pictures 
which the Museum owns (Galleries 16, 
17, 21, and D 6). They are all, however, 
practically of one type. None of his 
earlier works (the Road near Paris, Van- 
derbilt loan, Gallery 16, is the earliest) 
and none of his figure subjects, which are 




THE POORHOUSE ON THE HILL 
BY PAUL CEZANNE 



Frenchmen of the eighteenth century at 
their best. The masterpiece of his earlier 
style, before he became thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit that actuated the Impression- 
ists, the portrait group of the Charpentier 
Family, hangs in Gallery 21. Fantin 
Latour, a sensitive portrait by whom is 
exhibited in Gallery 17, and Legros, whose 
teaching has been the determining factor 
in the development of the virile younger 
English painters, are of this company. 

The perfect landscapist of the century, 
if not of European art, Corot, began with 
the same kind of artistry and naturalism 
that Ingres displayed, but modified this 



also most remarkable, are included among 
them. 

Degas represents the same fusion of 
classic and realist principles. His power 
of drawing and his sense of order are equal 
if not superior to Ingres, and he is far 
more sensitive and impressionable. His 
pictures (the novel arrangements seem to 
have been inspired by the Japanese prints) 
have a reality that equals Manet. His 
caustic outlook on life has a precedent in 
Daumier's pictures of manners. He is the 
most cultivated and intellectual artist of 
the century. The Museum owns no 
work by him, but one of his drawings, 
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The Washerwoman, lent by Mrs. Blumen- 
thal, has been frequently shown. 

One name remains to be mentioned — 
Cezanne, and he, because of his intransi- 
geant personality is not so easily placed in 
the natural-history kind of classification 
attempted in this article. According to 
himself, he is of kinship to Degas as he has 
been here defined: "I wish," he said, "to 
make of Impressionism something solid 
and durable like the art of the Museums." 
In his admiration of this "art of the 
Museums" he made copies and adapta- 
tions of the seventeenth-century Italian 



the new Museum of Santa Fe in a recently 
printed pamphlet descriptive of the archi- 
tecture chosen for this unique home of art 
in the South. "The terraced houses of the 
Pueblos, and the Franciscan missions," the 
writer explains, "are indigenous to the soil, 
for they have been produced by the en- 
vironment, the native building material, 
the climate — and are truly American. 

"In the capital of Santa Fe," the article 
continues, "through the efforts of the 
School of American Research, there has 
been fostered a renaissance of this ancient 
American architecture, so well adapted 




MUSEUM OF SANTA FE 



masters. His realism, however, was far 
from the realism of the Impressionists. 
Astonishingly simplified forms, often dis- 
torted, a fashion of coloring quite his own, 
and always an uncompromising sincerity 
to his personal impression of the thing he 
was painting, distinguish his pictures. His 
art is the strongest influence among the 
younger painters of our time. La Colline 
des Pauvres (Gallery 21) is the one work 
by him shown here. B. B. 

THE NEW MUSEUM OF SANTA FE 

ONE must go to New Mexico to find 
an American architecture and an Amer- 
ican art." This is the contention of 



to its surroundings. The choicest flower 
of that renaissance is the new Museum 
building, or Temple of St. Francis and the 
Martyrs, the dedication ceremonies begin- 
ning November 24, 19 17, and lasting until 
the evening of Thanksgiving Day. 

"Six of the ancient Franciscan mission 
churches, three hundred years old, are 
reproduced in its facade, without destroy- 
ing the unity of its appearance; they are 
Acoma, San Felipe, Cochiti, Laguna, 
Santa Ana, and Pecos. Two of these 
great missions have passed away, while the 
others slowly are yielding to the ravages of 
time. 

"The outlines of the new Museum are 
terraced, plastic, flowing. There are no 



